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Manoging a Responsive and Reponsible Forensics Program 

in a Small CoHege 



One of the biggest juggling acts that a teacher in s small college can 
be called on to perform is to juggle a forensics program that is ooth^ 
responsive and responsible. We want programs that are responsive to our 
students' needs and wishes, but also that are responsive to the missions .• 
and priorities of our respective departments or programs (and hence to our 
colleges themselves), and also to the personal and professional needs and 
goals of our faculty members. We also want programs that are 
responsible to those same areas: stuoents; department, program, and 
college; and teaching staff. At times responsiveness and resoonsibility 
seem to come into conflict; at times the needs of the different 
constituencies seem to come into conflict. When this happens, our task as 
faculty members, program edPiinistrators, or department chairs is to sort 
things out. 

The purpose of this paper is to look at the development and 
management of an intercollegiate forensics program at a small college, 
and to pro*'ide some considerations that will help in the sorting out 
process noted above. I will first of all provide a contei'.l for analyzing t 
program anc then discuss the analysis itself. Such an analysis should ^ 
provide the foundation for p program s development ni follow that with 
some points for program management, and conclude briefly with a list of 
resources yvhich might provide some assistance in developing or running a 
program 

The Context for Your AnolysMs 

You may have inherited a program already in p'ace. If so, your 
amval as someone new can provide a catalyst for the departmental 
declSlon-nl5^ers to look at the program and its development to date Or 
you may wish to start a program. If so, you will want to gel it started on 
the best possible founoation. Finally, you may have had your program for 
years. If so. you might benefit from analyzing the direction of its 
development, and asking yourself if that is the best way for it to go. 
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Tnroughuut.it. is important to keep in mincJ tfife overall mission of 
your institution itself, and also the focus of your particular prog'-am As 
each institution and progrann is different, so the kind of forensics program 
each should have will be different. 

Getting Started 

A look at your institutional and departmental naiiSion statement i. a 
good place to begin. If you can't find it, don't be surpnzea Smitter ano 
hacDoniels (-Departmental Objectives- How Do Small College Programs 
Define their nission?" Roger Smitter and Joseph MacDoniels, paper 
presented at the Central Stales Speech Association Convention, 
Indianapolis, Indiana, April 4-6, 19851 found that very few departments 
hod mission statements, or ever, very clear obiectives or priorities, li 
• •our depart.ment dofisn't have them...take a giant step sideways end lay 
them out. Planning is irrelevant without goals and priorities. If you cori i 
know where you want to go, any road will take you there .. 

Once you have your departmental mission or priority list of 
cDjectives before you, you are ready to consider your forensics program. 
The bet'.er its foundation, the better chance the program itself will have 
to be effective, responsive, and responsible fly suggestion is that you 
take a very simple "Who, What, When, Where, Why, and How" approach to 
your program's development as the basis for your analysis. 

The Analysis 

I .'or whom) are uon tn|inin to serve'^ Who is the most^ important? 

Another way to ask this is: whose idea wa^ this, anyway?'?"' 

Are you responding to student interest or enthusiasm? If so, asl: 
your-plf about those stuaents-their motivaf.on. their eD;lities, their 
commitment to tne program, their pnor exp^nences Are they lumors or 
seniors wno will be gone bu the time you get ycur program into place, -r 
are they first year students who will be able to grow with the program'r' 
How many of them ere there^' Where on their list of academic and personal 
activities will the forensics program fU'T' Just as you want to avoid ih^ 
syndrome of nobody wanting to bake the bread but everyone wanung to eat 
it, you want to avo'.d the sundrome of working very nard to bake bread 
o nobc'du wants to eat.... or who will be gone when the oread itself is ready 
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00 the entnu....t. h«ve academ.c reasons 

looking lor a wog l» ^.n^*, comradene or departmental 

rn.7 f t:eTa U -.IVhrcre^rn^^^ act.vUy othe, -...n a roren.cs 
Identity. me . ^33^^,3,,^,^^ an 

pn™ry,ct,vuy ta,:es Place o„^^^^^^ 

department itselt may De diftiLuU to ^cnieve 

Club or a group w,lh a service project may be a bate. idea. 

DO uou have a group of individuals who did well in speech ^ctiviUes 

sclivit'.e? Prima donnas, or dons, you ton't need! 

ThP support, for the program may come from an mdiv.dual I« 
.e. J' He'or she may have part.cpaled - -9;^-'; , 

"^^;'n,^ronrrf::c"eto"r::n^^ 

r ; u ty nleler wh' w,n hive resPons.hn.ty for coac.my or 
a-"Vtmq 'vrth your pn)qr.im ..not someone else! I. the entt..j..a=n, 
uraiC '.he resionsm-iny ,s given out, you may have a winh« 

.our ar^n^n.-tration may want such a program for some ^'^l^"' 
.easohs"" them, n-d to .npre s u^,ch h^=^ ^ 

♦ t^r-- the, trPmendOUS amount Ot lime, eft^ryi,, anu ^ 

:::::: a,so nave to o^;^r....^^j^ - you 

and'your program is worth the outlay o- "^^f ™ Vt «al:e 

rmrrrt:-:;\:=^^ ' 

How.ver vn„.., ,n„rder,..rimeni may want the program Th.s u, of 
course, the Dest reason to have It. If ydu are to De happu ,n and w.tt. ,1, 
this IS the only reason to have U. 
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2 7f;^^ "— o r. what Turiction will uour program ^er-e""'" 

Your program may serve many purposes- 

a) academic, or formal extensions of the classroom 
co-curricular, or reinforcement of classroom learning 

c) extracurncular, or to provide an enjoyable and usefuf 
activity for student interaction 

d) program visability, or to attract campus recognition, 
publicity, or support; to increase student enrollment in 
courses; or to help attract potential majors to your 
department. 

While the latter, or indeed any, of these functions, can be met in a 
variety of ways, a lively and vyell organized forensics program is 
certainly one v/ay to meet them. Additionally, of course, your program 
may serve several functions. 

Hov/ever, before you commit yourself to such a proqram, asf- 
yourself if an intercollegiate forensic-> program is the best way to meet 
that need This is a time, n'loney, and energy-consuming activity if ;t is to 
be handled responsibly. Are there other ways to give your students 
continued experience in put he speaking performances of different types"' 
To continue their skill builoinq'" A student speakers' bureau might be a 
better idea, where students tall' to real audiences about real issues. Are 
there other ways to provide social interaction that is useful to the 
students? (and to others?} Perhaps a big brother or sister project 
between your speech majors and language-handicapped children in the 
community would be a better way to provide social interaction for the 
students and also provide a meaningful service for the community It can 
also provide some interesting publicity for your program Forensics 
activities, however, take place off carnpus—if your goal is program 
visability, an on-campus activity might better serve that purpose, such as 
e student consulting or tutoring sen/ice for oral presentations in otner 
classes, or a vforkship in communication skills for camous leaders. 

If uou decide the programi is curncular or co-curncular, >jou rieea tc- 
deal With the question of academic credit. The course itself si'.:-ijld 
receive academic credit on par with the other offerings in your 
department. Whether it is for one credit (co-curncular offenrjg, 
generally.i or for three or four credits I'curricular), teaching the course 
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snould be built in to the departmental offering^ and faculty teaching load 
Frankly, 1 recommend a three or tour credit course, which students taKe 
their first term in the program They might continue their academic 
involvement with o one credit co-curhcular course. This course, even for 
one credit, will be the most time-consuminq activity its faculty teacher- 
coach will have; to receive no or one credit for teaching it is an 
unforgivable imposition. Even if it is taught as an overload, have the three 
or four credit overload on the books as an acknowledgement of the faculty 
member's time and expertise. 

Grading a course given for credit is another consideration. If the 
course Is a part of the regular curriculum, treat it as such and grade it as 
you would a public speaking or oral interpretation course. Test on theory 
as well 5S performance. Keep win-loss record separate from the grading 
for the course. The same is true of a one-credit co-curncular course. 
This would be equivalent to singing in the college choir, for example, and 
IS normally graded pass-tail. Nevertheless, win-loss should again be kt-pt 
separate from the grade, otherwise you will find other people, and such 
things as scheduling, in effect '"grading" your student you want to reserve 
that for yourself, as pan of your rignt and responsibility as a teacher 

One way or another, you will have to face the question of teaching 
versus coaching, ano here is a significant point of responsibility in your 
program as a coach, you want your students to win. As a teacher, you 
want them to develop their individual best. I encourage the teacher 
foiTnat as the more responsible, but your own circumstances may make the 
coaching to win Uie better choice. 

One way this conflict v/ill present itself is in such factors a 
finding selections for oral interpretation and topics and research 
information for public speaking This is the most difficult stage for tire 
stuaent. and can be the critical stage from an event-winning point of 
view How much help do you give your stuaents as a teacher? As a coach'^' 
Vv'hat If your student selects a perfectly acceptable piece of literature for 
penormance, or a topic of reasonable general interest— but which can De 
expected to have little appeal to judoes in the contest format? Do you 
veto or discourage its use*'* The forrnsics circuit is a very specialized 
context, so teaching the sense of adapting to the audience or the situation 
becomes repetitive after a while, and student matenal can become narrow 
m forni ano content if it is focused to win in the contest setting. 



Furtherrr.ore, in most speech classes, the e.r.err.por-neous lormc- 
encouraged tor public speaking. Manuscript or memo--ed speeches ere " 
discouraged. Just the opposite is true in public spe.nng contests The 
problem can be partially offset by having your students compete m several 
type: ot events, so that they become familiar with both methods of 
presentation, but "extemp" and "impromptu" as categories arp ^UU ' 
diTTerent rrom using extemporaneous delivery for an informative or 
persuasive speech. And extemp presentations in these latter conten 
categones generally do not win. 

■Winning" selections in oral interpretation events are similarlu 
narrow in lorm and presentation style. For example, the first person 
narrative is the typical selection in both prose and poetry, and selections 
requiring skill In descnptive narration or presentation of complex verse 
structure succeed less often. "Dramatic" elements in mterp of drama and 
m dramatic duo, as well as m prose and poetry, tend to displace evcellent 
sensitive or lightly-handled material. A coach directs the students into 
wmmng material., a teacher into challenging literature Th^ te--h— 
coach has a dilemma. 

Coaches as well as teachers are aware of these protlems a-^ 
convention programs on coaching and judging problems in lorensics e-ent- 
bear witness. Another responsibility of a teach-r-coach is to becom- a 
part or the ongoing dialogue on such issues EventuallM throurh thn 
committed action of coaches who are also teachers, n-iuch of s'uch conflict 
may be reduced. I doubt that it will ever be entirely eliminated. 

^ ^'"^^^ ^'-^^ 0^ department.^! nn.-.nt^ e s wil! nonr program rail - 

m.^,') com 1 Ids aricH an d theu win ^^v■nlch give-:-:' 

Conflicts can anse from differences in values and m perspectives a- 
well as trom scarce resources. All three can be pressnt m a program. 

Your administration may value winning, and you teaching orv,ca 
versa There may be value differences among the facultu members in th- 
depar.ment and among those involved m the coacnmo. and th-e 'T.au be ^ 
iuch connicts between coaches and students and am^ong thP student", 
themselves. A responsible program will ha^^e a locus somewhere along t,-,. 
continuum, a focus that is responsive to the particular cin-.j3';nce' tf 
department institution, faculty, and students Once this is discovered cr 



decided: it muil be articulated for and eventually bij. all concerned A 
student who does not believe "v/inning isn't everything, it is tlie only 
thing" will be eaten alive in a highly competitive program, especially if he 
or She doesn't fully understand what is happening. Similarly, a hardware- 
motivated student, coach, or administration will become increasingly 
frustrated by a "laid-back" approach to a program, and considerable 
dissention and hard feelings can result. 

Values will partly account for the perspective taken on a given 
issue, along with circumstances of the moment, individual needs, end 
such things as fnendsnips and social relationships. These factors will 
guide any decision being made, and they should be recognized and ' 
understood at the outset. Having program priorities clearly specified m 
advance helps provide a more objective criteria for decision-making. The 
decisions may involve such things as stuoent attendance at a given 
loumernent versus remaining on campus for an important exam or guest 
speaker in a class; or who among several students are selected to attend a 
"special" tournernent— the one who vyins easily but doesn't work hard 
because he or she doesn't really have to, or the hard-working but averaae 
compeietor, or whether or not students are encouraged to try diverse ' 
events, topics, and styles for the experience or are helped to do one or 
two events really well so that they will have a better chance of qualifying 
for competition at nationals. 

• 

And re.sources are always scarce— energy, time, and money How 
much classtirne can your coaches and students miss m order to compete 
effectively"/ Do you and they expend more energy on forensics or on 
academics? How many students make a speech tnp--fewer so you can 
make more tnps, or more so everyone can cornpeiev Do you and students 
supplement the departmental budget by assisting with your own rneal 
expenses? If you are funded out of a departmental buoget, do you spend 
tne money on guest speakers for classes or on speech trips'^' A 
responsible program does not merely react to problems when they arise; a 
respcisible program has analyzed in advance program priorities and can 
use them as a guide to help determine an approproate decision 

4 ji'-.'^j/ k'ind of program vYiii uou hove'^ 

The answer to this is of course suggested in your previous ansvt'ers. 
Vour program will e^ist on several continue It will be focused primarily 



on student, faculty, administrative, or depertmental neecs, it will ha-.-e an 
emphesis ranging frornlhe purely academic to the purely e:ara-curncuier, 
It will be directed to a point somewhere between winning and learning; it 
will seek to develop the abilities of several fine and enthusiastic 
speakers or provide an opportunity for everyone to compete a little, learn 
something, and have a good time, it will shape the focus of departmental 
decisions or respond to them. It can be a responsible program at any point 
on these continua. The critical Question is not v/here it falls, but rather 
whether or not its directors and participants understand where it falls, 
and whether or not it is responsive to and consistent with departmental 
and program priorities. 

5 How will uou handle such a program"^ 

This leads me to the second part of the paper, managing a forensics 
program. Assuming you are clear, or at any rate, clearer, on the kind of 
program you wish to have, how do you go about doing this'^ 

Debate and dram^ are group activities Forensics can be managed 
entrieiy on a one-to-ons basis between students and coach, which gives it 
more flexibility in size and scheduling than those other programs. 
However. I recommend that you still maintain the group emphasis as much 
as possible The team does vvell or poorly, not one individual person 

The first session Start the year with a group meeting for nev/ and 
returning students to explain your program philosophy and format. The 
coach should handle this meeting, introducing students "assistants" who 
vrill help with the program These may be departmental assistants, 
experienced participants, or even newcomers who have done particular 
events before if you have a new program Meet for a time as a group each 
week for several weeks, to help establish the "team feeling." It is 
important that there be a regular meeting time for forensics, whether or 
not qou have a formal class scheduled. Vou and the students need to think 
in temis of "If this is Tuesday, there must be forensics at 4, or at 7, or 
whenever." At this first meeting it is a good idea to outline the season so 
that students may begin to plan their off-campus days and prepare their 
schoolwork in advance. Also, ground-rules for participation should be 
outlined, and at this meeting I go over my "Ten Commanaments for 
Forensicators" from the "Gospel According to Suzza/* My students also 
learn how and v/hen they may come for coacning, how and wiien.they are 




selected tor participation in an individual tournament, and when grouD and 
sub-group meetings are. We meet as a whole group to discuss genera! 
forerisics issues, then di^'lde into three groups dealing with oral 
interpretation, public speaking, and limited preparation events. A student 
assistant is assigned as an assistant coach for each of these three areas. 

Within each grouping each specific event is explained and 
demonstrated by someone who has done the event before. Then 
brainstorming for ideas occurs— for interp selections or themes, for 
speech topics, and for likely draws for extemp and impromptu speeches. 
The latter group begins to prepare an idea and research file to share, and 
the former two groups begin to hunt for material. I also recommend your 
scheduling a special session at your library, focusing on how to do 
research on topics and how to find good literature to perform. Frequently 
your library staff will conduct such a session. 

Sub'?.PGi.ient session? After the first month the students work in 
their groups with partners and with their student coaches, and schedule 
individual appointments with me I also attend the group sessions at leact 
every other time. When students come to see me they should have 
something to show me— a topic list, an outline, a draft, or a presentation 
to react to. They know I have little time or interest in doing their work 
for them, but I will be glad to respond to what they have done and lo iri.ike 
suggestions once they give me something to work with. 

Time management for coaches I am also not available "just 
anytime" to hear speeches or to talk about forensics, although I was when 
I began coaching. Here my priorities have shifted based on both 
departmental and personal needs, and forensics is no longer the focus of 
our program although we still maintain an active and successful team. 
However, ! post weekly hours when I am available to work with students, 
so I am able to manage my own time more efiectively to handle other 
responsiDilities along with forensics It took a little while to make the 
Change-over, since students had been used to \00% of my time, but by now 
they take it for granted that if they ask if they can see me I will refer 
them to the sign up sheet for the week. I will adjust those times if 
necessary i.o meet the class or work schedule of a particular stu.ilen*, but 
also expect the students to adjuct their personal schedules to 
accommooate the time I have available for forensics. V/e are all busy 
people with many commitments 
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student commitment levels Students are expected to identify 
themselves as wanting to compete at the varsity, junior varsuy, and 
"speech club" level. The varsity includes those students who want to 
compete in as many events as possihle, and to attend every lournarneht 
There are fewer ot these students than 14 years ago, reflecting in many 
cases the diversity of other mterests students now have and the lesser 
role that speech has played in their earlier, high school experiences. 

The junior varsity are those students who v/ant to compete in 
several tournaments each semester, in the two events which I require for 
an overnight meet. By second semester, many of these students will neve 
added a third event, but these students are less highly motivated for the 
competition and particpate more for personal and social reasons. I regard 
these students as as important to the program as the varsity, *nd they 
considerably outweigh the varsity in numbers. The problem comes when 
they try to make themselves, or me, believe that they really v/ant to be 
competing at the varsity level, and they do not have the motivation and 
self-discipline to work that hard Motivation is really the differentiating 
factor between varsity and jv, not ability. 

Occasionally a student who wants to be on the varsity is not very 
good, so that grouping has a second criteria, that of "Being ready for 
varsity level competition." To help determine this vve have an intersquad 
meet about two weeks before our first tournament. Several faculty 
colleagues, who know me well and who understand forensics, ser^/e as 
critic judges— two to a round All students present their speeches 
(varsity must have 2 prepared. JV n^ust have 1) end the critics evaluate 
them and make written comments. After reading the comments I essign 
people to varsity or junior varsity, junior varsity may move up to varsity 
status when their work is "ready," and they are assisted in improving their 
work. The comments also help the students polish their speeclies before 
that first competition, providing feedback to supplement my own. 

The number on the varsity team is determined by hew many people 
we have space for in the college vehicles we use for travel. We take 
junior varsity people as well es varsity people if space is availaole, but 
all JV people are guaranteed two tournaments a semester, i designate in 
advance which these are— generally the closer and thus less e.xpensive 
meets. JV members who have conflicts they tell me about ir. advance are 
accommodated at one of the other meets. 
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vou maa wor.d.r>.,9 about lh« UudsnU who ar. m "sjP;"'^ 
r-ut, - These are all the people who tell me Ihey are goino to wnte a 
s eech over t'e w e,end Bui never do. .. i don t worry much aDout hem 
When theg .Ik with .„e or a student assistant 1 make a menta note of 
them bu. no one is on the team unit, a piece of wort: £2mE!2l£l ' 
happg to have them ,n the -clut>.- and these people '" O"; 

aclivilie' and programs...! just don t assume I II ever s«e them at a 
torament until I'first sei o piece of finished worf:. The student has the 
responsiDility for producing the work. 

This has been a convenient designation for several students who 
h,ve a heavu schedule for a semester and have to drop out of the program. 
oJ Who competed a" a first gear student or a sophomore but who have 
d * opeTa g eat interest .n campus politics or a fraternity or sororUg 
fc , umor or semor These people can help serve as coaches occasionally. 

n at the early forensics team meetings with ^-on-ra lon o 
events or topic ideas, and participate in some of the 
theq and we know that there are no expectations ot ' 
comDetition Tn.s has been a wonderful compromise lor several studei.t. 
Ze t then -Should- be out for forensics. but whose hearts weren t 
r"eallu -n t Because of that, forensics was always left to last and thus 

, if ,t wa« done at all Here the students can feel a part ot the 
poorly dun, t it f /J' ^.^p <,ut „ere and there when 

program without guill, and 1 can u^e them ic iwin u" 
neeoPd--but they ari no longer a dram on team nnance. '"^ 7'/""' 
e ,e y of us alH Again, problems occur here only when " ^ »^ 
unwil-ing or unable to see personal pnont.es and say """^^'iH);,*!"' "^^^ 
™" to participate, but not compete. Once they .eel reassured hat 
regard fot thenfas individuals does not depend on whether or not tl.y .re 
out. tor forensics. such honesty is easier. 

Bu now you may have figured out that 1 am not trying to have as 
manu oeool.^ as possible out .or forensics .. However. I am not tu 
TaXse'th'Sanne Corps, only looking for a '^^-^^-^i^^^^^-.X 
program a! R.pon seeks to be responsive to the needs o. student, wfx e 
mot "aed to learn and grow as speakers, w.ll.r.g to work, and to share .he 
Tet "bn,..y for their-part.cipatioa We can also 

dents as possible to every tournament ^^udenls comm l ed u h 
program for its acider-.c and personal aevelopmen. pos^ibilit.e-. or.d .1, 
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oppol t.unit.ies for social interaction, and who are vviUiny to share in tf e 
development of botli themselves and the proaram— these are the students 
for whorn your program should be responsive is if it is to be resoonsibie to 
all persons involved. 

I 

Some Commenls on Program MonQgemenl 

Whild I have made the major points in the above sections. I do have a 
few comments I wish to make regarding staffing and budgeting, bearing in 
mind the theme of maintaining a responsible program 

Be aware that coaching and administering a forensics program will 
involve considerable work by the faculty member involved. This person 
should receive full academic credit hours for that work. Furthermore, 
people in the department, other departments, and the administration need 
to realize that this person is maintaining other faculty responsibilities on 
a three or four-day week, because life and teaching go on despite the 
coach's being out tov/n most Fridays and weekends from October throuah 
March. Release time from other responsibilities in the department and the 
college should be provided or some sort of compensating elements. should 
be arranged. In particular, the role of coaching in considerations for 
tenure and promotion should be openly discussed and mutually agreed upon 
Coaching tasks can be traded or shared as mucn as possible to help 
minimize coach burnout. Particular sensitivity must be shown toward the 
stresses which a coaching schedjle places on a coach's personal life. 

It IS not only the time away from campus on weekends that must be 
managed by the coach, but also the one-on-one coacninq itself. Everyone 
moans about pre-registration, when appointments with some twenty 
P^?ople or more must be mananged in the space of a week or two. The 
forensics coach has to manage this even.: week Ideally, each student 
should have one hour of coaching one-on-one per event per week. Assume 
jjou have six people out for forensics, and each !s doing two events Vou 
now have 12 hours you should schedule, or else feel you should, in addition 
to your other teaching and faculty responsibilities, and you have only 
Monday to Thursday to do it in because you leave Fnday morning for a meet 
and you will be off carnpus until late Saturoay night. And Monday is 
another week.. 
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If gour college, your deparimant. and your faculty are net ready to 
handle such a schedule you cannot reasonably expect to have a highly 
competitive program Vou can expect to have stress and burnout. 

Furthermore, the time and telephone calls needed to get a team on 
the road are considerable. There are transportation and housing to 
arrange, an entry and judges to plan for, requisitions, insurance, excused 
absences, end related papenrvoric. Most telephone calls seem to require 
three tries to get through, and just when you have everything arranged 
one student gets laryngitis and another cannot get excused from an exam'... 
So you start again. An hour or two a week can be spent simply in program 
administration, and I think you can see why I spoke in favor of students 
acsuming their share of the responsibiltiy for a forensics program. Vou 
don't have time for, and uou shouldn't make the time for, calling each of 
them to see if they've decided vyhether or not they want to go next 
weekend... The basketball coach doesn't play that game, and neither should 
you. 

Funding your program is another area of concern The best program 
is one that is funded through a departmental budget, just as the drama 
department funds its productions and the chemistry department funds its 
test tubes You haven't time to raise money along with everything else, 
and getting caugnt up in student activities funding makes your program 
responsible to someone other than the department itself. If at all 
possible, try for funding of an academic program through academic 
sources. Only failing that, tnj other means. And throughout you should 
stress the academic elements of your program, seeking at least co- 
cumcular status. Only then will you get your coach's efforts at least 
partly acknowledged. 

Alumni donations may be an area overlooked as a funding soui-ce for 
a program, or an "engei " somewhere who might help underwrite hinng a 
coach or an assistant coach, or some of the travel Vou should of course 
work through your Development Office for these. Ripon has .benefitted 
from an "anonymous donor" who has assisted with a grant so that we may 
have a debate as well as a forensics program. 

Hosting a high school tournament is a great deal of tvork f.nd will not 
necessarily provide you much profit. Your state high school activities 
association should be contactea about your scheduling such a tourna.'-nent. 
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and your accommodating any itatfe requiretr.ents anc customary practices 
Vou also need a large number of vYel! trained students to nelp you run the 
tournament, enthusiasm alone will not suiiice ond can at times cause 
more problems than it helps resolve. 

Hosting a college tournament also takes time. It does provide some 
program visability on your campus, however (as does the high school 
tournament), and can be a good way of providing nearby competition for 
your neignbonng colleges. Be sure you work out your schedule and rules to 
accommodate common\ournament practices in your area, however, and 
don't plan to get nch on the proceeds. There are other reasons than 
financial ones for hosting a college tournament. 

Consider the possibility of hosting a workshop instead of a 
tournament, by the way. You may make &s much money on it, will fino it 
far easier to arrange, and it may provide a more valuable ser^^ice to the 
high schools or colleges in your area than does a complicated and 
expensive tournament. 

In managing your budget, some coochei are able to inare a room with 
students and I'n oUier ways^cut corners This is easier to do, I have found. 
If you are younger... I also believe it is important to maintain sorne 
disiance oetween uou and your team, physical and psychological Stuaenti 
already have inends and student assistants to go to for help. They elso 
need a coach. You and they will need to establish the balance in your 
interpersonal relationships that will enable you to play, and them to 
respond to, coach-student roles. Maintaimng separate housing 
arrangements and social activities may be one way to help do this. In the 
end. It may be worth the money 

Suggested Sources for Program Assistance 

Some of the comments above may be applicable to a debate as well 
as a forensics program. If you have neither, you may want to explore both 
possibilities before deciding Attached are some people, organizetions, 
and publications that may help you get started or deal with an unexpected 
problem 
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'-.Cix Smell f '-HAn- r..-jrnriv.t*.ee 
LeanneWuIi, Heidelberg College, Tiffin, Ohio 

Bonnie 8u2za, Ripon College, P.ipon, Wisconsin until August, IQaa, then 
at the College of V/ooster, V/oosier, Ohio 
two persons in the central states area who are active in the snnall 
college committee and who have debate and forensics experience 

rrno; Examinfltir.P Debase Association- Nichael Bartanen, Pacific 
Lutheran Universitq, Tacoma, Washington 
has regional representatives on advisory council; publishes national 
tournament calendar, publishes yea-books with theory and practical 
advice; membership gets you on mailing lists 

Amencan DehMe Association Wcn-en Decker, George Mason Umversity, 
Fairfax, Virginid 

a new league which was founded at the 19S7 SCA convention, to help 
make debate more conversational and communicative 

AmHn.-anForen-r Association Jim Pratt, University of Wisconsin at 

River Falls, Wisconsin 
national individual events tournament (or AFA-NIET) for forensics, 
along with national debate tournament (or NOT), but for debate t 
rnrommend that most small schools pursue memoersh-.p in lEua or 
the new ADA, listed above, use AFA for help with forensics. the ArM 
has district chairs who handle area tournaments and give 
assistance, it publishes a national tournament calendar ana has a 
journal; membership gets you on mailing lists for materials 

MMior.^1 Poren-or Association Christine Reynolds. University of 
Wisconsin at Eau Cloire, Wisconsin 
has J national tournament and provides other services 

Honoraru Associations (holding national tournaments, journals; could 
oifer assistance) 

Pi Kappa Delta: Harold V/idvey, South Dakota State University, 

Brookings, South Dakota 
Delta Sigma Rho-Tau kappa Alpha- Sheryl A Fnealey, George Mason 
Universi^.y, Fairfa::, VA 
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H'.qh School Forensics Associalion'E or groups such as 

National Forensic League, Ripon, Vy'isconsm. Jim Copeland 

Wioconsin High School Forensic Association 

Wisconsin Debate Coaches Association 

Wisconsin Forensic Coaches Association 

publish handbooks and manuals on events, tournament 
management, judging, etc.; may be able to suggest area 
people who could help you (your state v/ill have similar 
organizations) 

Speech Communication Association 

could recommend people to help you 

has publications and could suggest resources 

ERIC resources and bibliographies, articles, convention papers 

There are countless suppliers of handbool-s and evidence cards for both 
NOT and CEDA debate; there are a variety of books available on deoate. 
debate coaching, and tournament managernentdn addition to hsndbool.s 
available from groups like the high school ct^ches' associcilion; noted 
above) 

It IS difficult to find a good book on preparing and doing forensics event : . 
the AFA and NFA publish event descriptions which serve as "rules" for the 
events at most tournaments. An ERIC search for books or articles and 
papers from speech conventions, dealing with coaching lorensics, follows 
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Some contact.-, for heln vviMi Ui-g^'re 



Association for Theatre in Higher Education— Prograrni of Limited Size 
Duncan Smith, Chair ATHE-TPLS 
Department of English and Theatre Arts 
Hartwick College 
Oneonta, NV 13820 

Mark A. Heckler, ATHE-TPLS Vice Chair for Conferences 
Department of Fine Arts- theatre 
Siena College 
Loudonville, NV 12211 

Central States: 
Jim De Young, r.onmoulh College. Monmouth, Illinois 
Rufus Cadigan, Rockford College, Rockford. Illinois 

Southern Stales: 
Joyce Webb. Shepherd College. Shepherdstown, West Virginia 
John ijrquhart, Cumberland College, Williamsburg, Kentucky 

Western Stales: 
Shirlee Henrngan. Lewis-Clark State College, Lewiston, Idaho 
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Results of ERIC database search-f orenslcs and coaching 
AH ED28009A. . tv w v. c 

IS RIEAUG87. 
AM ED279055. 

AU Ballard-Reisch. Deborah. p^.^ams for Individual Events. 

TI "Let Us Entertain lou : Service rrogLcuua 
IS RIEm87. 

AM ED265588. 

IS RIEJUN86. 
AN ED26A606. 

IS RIEHAY86. 
AM ED252896. 

AU Young. Marilyn J.; And O^h"*- ^valuation of Directors of Forensics. Final 

TI A Developmental Project for Student Evaluation 

Report. October 30. 1975 through August 31. 1976- 
IS RIEJUN85. 

AN ED251890. 

f fo-pu;!"™ i. the peer, CaClns .y... 
IS RIEMAY85. 

AN ED2AA318. 

fx cr„t";r.cXons l- >^iUm . For.n.ic Progr,.. 

IS RIE0CT84. 

AN ED244316. 

fx ?i:'2hX«"rFor.„sUs; » Pr.Xl.X„.r, X„,»lry. 

IS 1IE0CT84. 

AN EJ292959. 

AU Millcrt N. Edd. U4 « of FnrAnsic^: A Modest Proposal. 

IS CIJMAY8A. 

AN ED23099A. 

AU Walsh. Grace. 

. S TrlT:'Z rc™i"-Co™nic.c.o„ «.»cX.cXo„; vU P«-., >9B3. 83. 
IS RIENOV83. 

AN Edl99797. 
AU Fryar. Marldell. 
71 Coaching for Individual Events. 
ErJc " WEAUC81. ^, 



Results of ERIC database .earch--f orensics and coaching 
AM ED276082. 

n ^Jeto^l^rXigi'school D...cers, EvU.««. «8»e«c.. ch. Co.ch. 
IS RIEAPR87. 

AN ED276081. 

n "T:rD;bl""«l;h .nd the Deb.« T..ch.r: Frle„d, or Foe.. 
IS RIEAPR87. 

AN ED276080. 

Tolull "^oZl-^o. Coech High School Deb.ter, oo the Correot High 

School Debate Topic (and) Reaction Paper. 
IS RIEAPR87. 

AN ED22A083. 

AU Frledley, Sheryl A. 

TI Ethics and Evidence: The Ideal. 

IS RIEMAY83. 
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